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Memorabilia. 
(HE December number of Antiquity gives 

us the satisfacto information that 
“since the first spate of cancels’’ the review 
has not suffered as much as might have been 
expected, that ‘“‘a modest number of new 
subscriptions’? even have been received. 
The editors go on to say that the real crisis 
will come next year: but it is a crisis which 
they face with determination. Meanwhile, 
though illustrations are less lavish than they 
were wont to be the new issue testifies to con- 
tinued vitality. Mr. Stuart Piggott con- 
tinues his study of ‘The Sources of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth ’—this instalment deals with 
the Stonehenge Story; Mr. E. Cecil Curwen 
contributes ‘Some Food-gathering Imple- 
ments: a Study in Mesolithic Tradition’ ; 
and Mr. Wilhelm Levison discusses the rela- 
tion between .St. Alban and St. Albans. In 
‘The Boat of the Dead in the Bronze Age’ 
after a survey of the known examples Mr. L. 
V. Grinsell suggests that the sun-emblems on 
Scandinavian boats of the dead may indicate 
derivation, through the Aegean, from Egypt. 
The last paper is Mr. Colin Matheson’s ‘ The 
Rabbit and the Hare in Wales.’ It has been 
more or less agreed that the rabbit was intro- 
duced into England by the Normans; in 
Wales the first record of it is of 1283. From 
that time onward its history in Wales is that 
of considerable increase in warrens and on the 
coast—though not over the countryside gener- 
ally—until the nineteenth century, when, 
especially towards the close of the century, 
rabbits increased enormously. In the five 
ears 1909-1913 17,006 were shot. As the rab- 
its increase, the brown hare, mentioned by 
Julius Caesar and once numerous, has de- 
creased, partly through the fouling of grass 
by rabbits, mainly through changes wrought 
by the movements of the human population. 


THE monthly ‘Chronicle’ of the Annual 

Register deals largely in murder and fire. 
The December of 1791, a century and a half 
ago, records for the 13th of the month a 


‘“most dreadful fire’’ which ‘‘ broke at the 
sugar-house of Mr Engell, Wellclose Square ”’ 
and ‘entirely consumed the same tégether 
with three houses contiguous to it.’’ It is said 
the building contained about 500 tons of 
sugar, some rough, some refined. The con- 
flagration, again ‘‘truly dreadful,’ raged 
with the utmost fury for over four hours; and 
the loss was estimated at upwards of £30,000. 
A ton of sugar, then, must have been worth 
about £60. The London fires of last winter 
and spring, and the sugar-rationing seem to 
give this particular fire an interest of ifs own. 


N the current Yale Review Sefior José 
Ortega y Gasset has an interesting discus- 
sion of Seaenn thought under the title ‘ Kant 
and the Modern German mind.’ The ground- 
se of the article is a contrast between 
editerranean and German, which works out 
into a contrast betwen a philosophy—such as 
Greek and mediaeval philosophy—which 
was a_ science of being, and German 
philosophy, largely dominant in the modern 
world, which is a science of knowledge. For 
Plato, What is knowledge? is a question re- 
garding the object of knowledge, not implying 
incapacity of knowledge in the subject; wit 
Descartes, with Hume and finally with Kant, 
What is knowledge? means Can we attain 
valid knowledge of anything? For the one, 
the zest to know is the spring of all philo- 
sophy ; for the other, for the philosophy of the 
modern world, it is the dread to err. The 
attitude of confidence is changed into an 
attitude of suspicion; ‘‘ consciousness ’’ be- 
comes the central word in philosophy; the 
‘ego conscious of itself,’’ in deep reflection 
upon itself as ‘‘the first and most evident 
existence in the universe,’’ can turn its back 
without discomfort on all other being; there 
arises thence in history a new principle, 
that of personal will. ‘‘ Reason, hitherto 
contemplative, now becomes constructive ”’ ; 
“*. . . life, which in classical times had been 
adaptation of the subject to the universe, is 
converted into reform of the universe.’’ 
This is rough outline of but a part of a long 
aper, which offers several points for dispute, 
ut is everywhere stimulating. Concerning 
a new philosophy “‘ still in the making ’’ we 
are told that it ‘‘ considers tactical suspicion 
no good method,’ Our author says that he 
lived ten years of his life as a Kantian, such 
a life being a necessary discipline because “‘ it 

rovides the only way of ceasing to be one.” 
The Kantians, he holds, are the worst obs- 
tacles ‘‘ to progress and the only really per- 
nicious reactionaries ’’—being often Kantians 
unwittingly. 
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Notes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS TO, 
FROM, AND ABOUT JAMES HOGG. 


I. 1801-1822. 


A STUDY of the Ettrick Shepherd during 

the last ten years has naturally 
7. ogi me with a good deal of material 
hitherto unprinted, odds and ends which I 
am able to present through the kindness of 
various individuals and libraries. 

About January, 1801, appeared the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s first volume of poetry, ‘‘ Scottish 
Pastorals, Poems, Songs, etc. Mostly written 
in the Dialect of the South. By James Hogg. 
Edinburgh: printed for John Taylor, Grass- 
market, 1801. Price one shilling.’’ The fol- 
lowing ‘‘Abbotsford typescript,’’ one of a 
number of letters to or from Laidlaw among 
the papers bought from Abbotsford by the 
National Library of Scotland, though incom- 
plete and confusing, refers interestingly to 
this early publication. I do not know either 
the recipient (possibly the Rev. Robert 
Russell, minister of Yarrow, or Dr. Clarkson, 
bailie of Selkirk?) or the writer (presumably 
William Laidlaw or one of his family). 


Rev. and Dear Sir, , 

I ought to have wrote to you and I surely would 
have done so had I not intended — e plea- 
sure of seeing you before now. en J. Hogg 
told me your ire that I would write, it was 
very gratifying to I will not say my vanity (tho’ of 
that no doubt I have got my sufficient share) I 
would hope it was some more noble.passion; Yet 
as my correspondents had been mostly like myself, 
vou will easily can conceive! that I must have bee 
under an embarrassing Diffidence, especially as in 
this place we have almost hitherto taught 
to consider a Minister as a superior kind of being 
and I am one of those who am sorry that that 
ancient is by no means gaining ground.—To 
which of the sides this is owing will require a g 
deal of knowledge in the Human composition to 
determin :—and I was going to say ss but 
as you perhaps might have thought it had the 
a rance of flattery— 

e occasion of this is on account of another— 
of the eccentric Genius whom I introduced to you 
by his productions when you were here— He has 
delivered some of his writings for publication and 
it will be necessary to inform you of the particu- 
lars as an apology for his so doing without 
acquainting you whom certainly he ought to have 
consulted in this (to him) affair of consequence. 


Two notes from Hogg to Dr. Robert Ander- 
son, a dozen years later, have no further 


1“ will can” is a usual Scotticism: “ can” 
equals “ be able” and is treated as such. 


importance than as showing an acquaintance 
between the two. Both communications 
belong to a number of letters to Dr. Robert 
Anderson and his daughters, part of a collec- 
tion which the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland have deposited in the National 
Library of Scotland on permanent loan. The 
ew upon his migration to Edinburgh in 
ebruary, 1810, resided with his friend John 
Grieve for six months before he took a room 
at a suburban cottage near Stockbridge 
where he lived until th 
spring of 1813. The first letter may be roughly 
ated therefore. 
Deanhaugh May 34 [1811-181 
Street 
ir 
As I cannot see you today I enclose you three 
small pieces for the work you talked of if you think 
them worth the trouble you may send them if 
not it is of no consequence. I am with the highest 
respect dear Dr. 
Yours ever 
James Hogg. 
Since Hogg met John Wilson, presumably 
in 1813, the next letter was written later than 
the first: perhaps it belongs to the period of 
the Right, Wrong or Right Club of 1814. 
Thursday 6 o’clock [1814] 
To Dr. Robt. Anderson 
2 Windmill Street 
My dear Sir 
ere are about a dozen of Scottish bards to 
take a social glass together to night at 9 at Brown’s 
tavern head of Leith Street among whom are 
Wilson, Tenant, Gray &c. &c. if you could come 
and head us for a little while it would gratify us 
not a little. 
Yours very truly, 
James Hogg._ 
A charming letter of Hogg to Blackwood’s 
Magazine (one of over 150 letters in the files 
of William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh) 
has been printed entire in Blackwood of 
March, 1820, vi, pp. 630-31, and in part 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Annals of a Publishing 
House,’ i, 327-9, and Miss Batho’s ‘ The 
Ettrick Shepherd,’ pp. 117-8. Since the 
original differs in some slight respects from 
the printed version, it may be given here, 
with the variants noted. Incidentally, Miss 
Batho acutely notes that Mrs. Oliphant mis 
reads hell as ‘‘ will,’’ but, curiously, a blot 
in the manuscript justifies the error: cer- 
tainly the word looks like: ‘‘ will’’ in the 


original. 
Eltrive March 34 1820 
Dear Christopher 
I inclose2 you a very curious letter from a cousin 
german of my own to his son, who still remains in 


2 Blackwood’s Magazine, “ enclose.” 
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this country. It has given me so much amusement 
that I thought it might be acceptable to you for 
publication in the Magazine. If you think proper 
to give it a corner, do not alter the orthography, 
or the writer’s singular mode of grammar in any 
other way than by pointing [i.., —— it. 
What he says with regard to the riches and free- 
dom of the United States} must be taken with 
reserve, it being well known here that he is very4 
dissatisfied, but that he wants the son to whom 
he is writing and others of his family to join him. 
This indeed is apparent from the tenor of the letter. 
The writer was a highly respectable shepherd,5 and 
as successful as most men in the same degree of 
life; but for a number of years bygone he talked 
and read about America till he grew perfectly 
unhappy; and at last, when approaching his six- 
tieth year, actually set off to seek a temporary home 
and a grave in the New World: but some of his 
sons had formed attachments at home, and refused 
to accompany him. 

He was always a singular and highly er 
character, cherishing eve antiquated an 
exploded idea in science, religion, and politics. He 
never was at any school, and what scraps of educa- 
tion he had attained had all been picked up by 
himsel Nothing excited his indignation more 
than the theory of the earth whirling round on its 
axis and journeying round the sun: he had many 
strong logical arguments against it, and nailed 
them all with Scripture. When he first began to 
hear tell of North America, about twenty years 
ago, he would not believe? that Fife was not in it! 
and thought8 he saw it from the Castlehill of Edin- 
burgh. I remember, and always will, a night that 
I had with him about nineteen? years ago. He and 
one Walter Bryden, better known by the - 
tion of Cow Wat, Thomas Hogg, the celebrated 
Ettrick tailor,10 and myself, wereetogetherll in a 
little change-house one everning. After the whisky 
had begun to operate, Laidlaw and Cow Wat went 
to gate ge about hell, on which their tenets of 
belief totally differed. The dispute was carried on 
with such acrimony on both sides that Wat had 
several times heaved his great cudgel, and 
threatened to knock his opponent down. Laidlaw, 
perceiving that the tailor and I were convulsed 
with laughter, joined us for some time with ‘all ‘his 
heart ; but ali at once he be; to look grave, and 
the tear stood in his eye. “ Ay, ye may laugh,” 
said he ; ‘‘ great gommerals!12 it’s well kent ye arel3 
= twae that laugh at everything that’s good. Ye 

mair need to pray for the puir auld heretick 
than laugh at him, when ye see he’s on the braid 
way that leads to destruction. I’m really sorry for 


3 “riches and freedom of America. . .” 

4“ he is dissatisfied ’ 

5 “shepherd of this country.” 

6 “ the earth wheeling round. . .” 

7“ he would not believe me that. . .” 

8 “ Fife was not in it; and that he saw. . .” 

§ “ seventeen years ago.’ 

10 “the celebrated flying Ettrick tailor ” (one of 
Hogg’s parodies of Wordsworth in ‘ The Poetic 
Mirror, or the Living Bards of Britain,’ 1816, has 
the title ‘The Flying Tailor,’ and the mythical 

m here celebrated finds frequent mention in 
E rinking in a little changehouse. . .” 
gomerals.” 
13 “ it’s well kend that ye’re. . .” 


the puir auld scoondrell4 and troth I think ye sud!5 
join and pray for him. For my part I sal lend 
my mite.” With that he laid off his old slouched 
hat, and kneeled down on the floor, leaning for- 
ward on a chair, where he prayed a long prayer 
for Cow Wat, as he familiarly termed him,16 when 
representing his forlorn case to his Maker. I do 
not know what I would give now to have a copy 
of that prayer for I never heard any thing like it. 
It was so cutting that before the end Wat rose 
foaming with rage, heaved his stick, and cried, “ I 
tell ye, gie ower, James Laidlaw;17 I winna be 
prayed for in that gate.” If there were different 
places and degrees of punishment, he said, as the 
auld hoary yo maintained—that is to say, 
three or four hells—then he prayed that poor Cow 
Wat might be preferred to the easiest ane. We 
couldna expect nae better a place for sic a man, 
and indeed we would be ashamed to ask it. But, on 
the ither hand, continued he, if it be true that the 
object of our en cheated James Cunningham 
and Sandy o’ Bowerhope out of from twa to three 
hunder pounds o’ lamb-siller, why we can hardly 
ask such a situation for him; and if it be fa 
true that he left his ain wife, Nanny Stothart, and 
took up wi’ another (whom he named, name and 
surname). really we have not the facel8 to ask any 
mitigation for him at a’. . 

¢ tailor and I, and another—I forget who it 
was, but I think it was probably Adie o’ Aberlosk 
—were obli to hold Wat 7 main force upon 
his chair till the prayer was finished. Such are 
some of the traits of characterl9 of the writer of 
the inclosed curious epistle. 

Yours ever 
James Hogg. 

‘* Adie o’ Aberlosk’’ is Adam Brydon, 
Hogg’s partner in the farm of Locherben, 
Yarrow, 1807-1809. In a conversation with 
John Morrison, at the time of ‘The Moun- 
tain Bard,’ Walter Scott remarked: Hog 
“‘is, I am informed, an indifferent practica 
shepherd; and his partner, Edie Brydon of 
Aberlosk, is, it is said, a hard drinker; if so, 
the farm speculation has but a poor chance 
of succeeding ’’ (Tait’s Magazine, 1843, New 
Series, x, p. 573). 

The poet’s daughter, Mrs. Mary Gray Hogg 
Garden, in her ‘ Memorials of James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd,’ third edition, 1893, 
prints a large number of letters to her father, 
as well as by him, but she by no means 
includes all the material now in the National 
Library of Scotland. I copy only two para- 

aphs of a “‘long and rambling epistle ’” 
rom John Moir, who styles himeelf a ‘‘ cide- 
vant Jacobite of the old school,’’ to Hogg 
congratulating him on his first volume of the 
‘ Jacobite Relics.’ The letter illustrates ad- 
mirably the political rancour of the time, the 

14“ the puir auld scoundrel after a’. . .” 

15 “ | think we sude join and pray. . .” 

16 “he familiarly called him. . .” 

17 “ Jamie Laidlaw.” 

18 “ really we have hardly the face. . .” 

19 “ traits of character peculiar to the writer. . .” 
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Tory hatred of the Whig quarterly, the Edin- 
burgh Review, and of the Whig weekly, the 
Scotsman. Jeffrey, in a review in the Edin- 
burgh of August, 1820, had expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the first volume of the 
‘ Jacobite Relics,’ published in 1819, but had 
‘singled out ‘ Donald Macgillavry ’ for praise. 
In Blackwood’s Magazine of October, 1820, 
appear two ‘ Letters from James Hogg to his 
Reviewer,’ in the second of which the writer 
crows over Jeffrey, exclaiming that ‘ Donald 
Macgillavry ’ is his own composition, ‘‘ put 
in to fill up a page.’’ Jeffrey himself wrote 
the critique on the ‘Relics’ in the Edin- 
burgh, not John Ramsay MacCulloch, editor 
of the Scotsman. 


John Moir to Hogg. 
Edinburgh, 24 Jany 1821. 

. .. The strictures of your work in the Edinburgh 
Review are worthy of the source from which they 
flow. The Editor of that Review is alike incapable 
and unwilling to appreciate the merit of that 
chivalrous and lofty spirit which animated the 
adherents of the Stuart family. They have uni- 
formly treated with derision that ardent and 
nobly disinterested attachment to legitimate right, 
which, for above a century, distinguished so many 
good and loyal Jacobites, and cheered them amid 
ignominy. exile, and death. The unceasing object 
of that Review, since its commencement, has been 
to annihilate in the breast of its readers every 
loyal feeling, and expose to vulgar scorn all that 
is great and illustrious amongst men. excenting 
pgp 4: their Whiggish heroes, whom they hold up 
as objects of supreme adoration. 

Your Letter to the Reviewer is admirable. If, 
as is supposed, that Review is written by the 
Editor of the Scotsman, you have treated that 
pestilent miscreant with merited contempt. His 
presumption in questioning ter veracity deserved, 
and has received, a single chastisement. . . 


Half-a-dozen letters, all written to Hogg by 
Constable and Company in 1822, occur in two 
manuscripts of a set of letter-books of A. 
Constable and Company in the National 
Library of Scotland—large ledgers in which 
the firm made copies of their outgoing corre- 
spondence. These letters appear to have been 
usually written by Robert Cadell, for Con- 
stable because of illness, spent much of 1821 
and 1822 in England, n 1822 Constable, 
and Hurst, Robinson, published ‘ The Poeti- 
cal Works of James Hogg’ in four volumes: 
vol. i, 382 pages, ‘ The Queen’s Wake’; vol. 
ii, 352 pages, ‘ Midsummer Night Dreams’ ; 
vol. iii, 384 pages, ‘The Poetic Mirror,’ 
‘ Miscellanies,’ ‘Songs’; vol. iv, 360 pages, 
‘Mador of the Moor,’ ‘Sacred Melodies,’ 
‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ ‘ Songs.’ 


2d Feby. 1822. 
Jas. Hogs, Altrive. 
I have had a conversation with Sir Walter Scott 
on the subject of an edition of your prominent 


poetical productions. I think we can manage with 
the addition of the original poems alluded to in 

your letter of 15 Decr. to make 4 vols. foolscap 
size—we are somewhat at a loss what offer to make 
you for an edition, it will take a good deal of 
ushing—but we think if well established may 
ecome a productive fund to you. 

Will L150 do for these four small volumes 1000 
copies the number of the edition? All risk of 
which is with us—the advertising will be consider- 
able in order to start you as a collected author, 
Think of this & let me know, it may go to press 
forthwith & it would be well to have it out in April 
—if I am any good judge it will do your name & 
other works L I remain Dear Sir 

Yours very truly 


R.C. for 
A. Constable & Co, 
The ‘‘ RC for’’ is written small and Hogg 
evidently overlooked it and thought this letter 
came from Constable himself. In his reply 
of Feb. 8 (which may be found entire in T, 
Constable, ‘ Archibald Constable and _ his 
Literary Correspondents,’ ii, pp. 360-3) he 
requests £200 for the new edition. 


. . . I wish to God he [my nephew Robert] read 
the proofs of the Scots Mag. Some times it almost 
drives me past all patience. . . I have written a 
very queer paper for the Mag. just now; I am 
afraid Maga will hardly dare publish it, but if not, 
it will be highly acceptable to some of the 
Londoners. 


Presumably this ‘‘ very queer paper ’’ is the 
allegorical satire ‘John Paterson’s Mare,’ 
which Hogg submitted to William Blackwood 
in April, 1822, and which finally saw the 
light in the Newcastle Magazine of January, 
1825. 


16 Feby. 1822. 

James Hogg, Altrive. 

Your letter of the 8th Inst. I have only this 
moment received, & have got a hearty laugh at 
its contents. Mr. Constable has been unable to 
attend to business for 12 ‘months—& the letter you 
allude to was written by your Humble Servant. 
Mr. Constable is at present residing in England. 

You shall have the L200 without the renewals 
you allude to, perhaps we may give you a bill due 
in 1823—but the above sum you shall have. I 
have put the Works into Watker & Greigs hands the 
Queens Wake is the 6th Editn, I expect to have 
the whole finished by May—you had as well send 
your miscellaneous pieces soon that we may make 
up a state of the Volumes. All that you supply of 
new matter must of course go to yourself for 
correction. 

I am very much amused at your opinion of me. 
I read what you say to D. Bridges. 


C[{adell] 
I have sent your letter to Mr. Constable. 
James Hogg 28 Feby 1822. 


Altrive Lake. 

I wrote to you on the 16th Inst. & shall now state 
what we wish to be the plan of the Collected 
Edition of your Poetical Works. 

I may first state, that the mode of arrangement 
now pointed out is the same as that adopted in the 
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printed Sir Walter Scott’s poetical Works. 


Vol. The Queens Wake will print about 
I. page for page and will in fc8° 


pa; 
V. The Poetic Mirror will make in fep 280 


Il. you will have to supply say 100 380 
Vy. Mador of the Moor will make in fe 140 

II. you will have to supply say 240 380 
Vv. The Pilgrims of the Sun say 1 

IV. You will have to supply 220 380 


You thus see that you have to provide us with 
about 560 foolscap pages of matter so as to make 
up 4 vols. of nearly equal size— it is not absolutely 
necessary to make all volumes up to 380— 10 pages 
in or over is of no importance— & it is not material 
in what order the smaller poems come in— pray 
give your early attention to this— as it will be 
_ to have the book out in May I remain 


AC &Co p.R.C. 
P. S. Some one was saying the other day that 
your article on the “ Sabbath ” appeared in your 
old friend the “ Spy ” if so— try & avoid this it 
makes the Edinr. Mage. laughed at20 
James Hogg 


13 March 1822. 
Altrive 


Your letter of the 6th Inst. came duly at hand— 
as did that of the first with communications for 
the Mage. 

I write now mainly to say, that your wishes as to 
the arrangement of your Poems shall meet every 
attention & Mador & the Pilgrims shall lye in the 
same bed as you wish— pray can you give us a 
Copy of the Pilgrims for Press? we cannot find one 
in all Edinburgh | 

We only this morning received a message by your 
Nephew as to putting all the volumes to press at 
one time that is impossible— & particularly the re- 
moval to other Printing offices now— the 
uniformity of the volumes must be consulted. 

Receive enclosed L 10— which you can credit 


the Magazine. 
sd. R.C. p. AC & Co. 
James Hog 10 July 1822. 
Altrive 


I am just favored with your letter of the Instant 
{no date]— & do not lose any time in expressing to 
you my fears of our being able at present to do 
what you wish. Mr. Constable is from home, & 
his return uncertain, besides, he is against any ad- 
vances in literary property, & to be very honest with 
you did not applaud my agreement with you as to 
your Collected Poetical Works— under these 
Circumstances it is with regret I have to say any- 
thing so as to come in the way of your wishes— 
but it is always better to be candid & prompt in 
relying to a communication of leading importance 
to the writer. 

I am glad you think well of the Magazine, I am 


sure of this, it ought from internal merit to be well 
received I am 
AC&Co p.R.C. 


%See ‘Hints for keeping the Sabbath,’ the 
Edinburgh Magazine, February, 1822. The piece 


had appeared in the Spy, No. xxxi, p. 241, 1811. 


James Hogg, 21 October 1822 
Altrive Lake. 


I have your letter of the 17 Inst, & have con- 
sulted with Mr Constable as to a collected edition 
of your Novels uniform with the Poetry. I regret 
to say we cannot go into the undertaking— we are 
about to change our place of business from this to 
the New Town, & are anxious to avoid all new 
undertakings for the present— the times also are 
against book making plans. 

I have no doubt however you will find some one 
else to make out the job for you, to help the farm— 
I assure [you] it would have given us pleasure to 
meet your views but we are resolved to be very 
iron faced as to all new books for sometime to 


come I am 
for AC & Co. R.C. 
Atan Lane Srrovrt. 


*~NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


Unrecorded Words. 


Although this list includes some nonce- 
words and some doubtful ‘‘aliens,’’ all are 
from fifty to a hundred years old, and I trust 
that all deserve to be recorded. 


. ‘Reminiscences of Thomas Dib- 
din,’ Vol. i., p. 141 (Colburn, 1827) : 

“Quitting the —_ of my barbatic, and 
pursuing the road.” 

(Apparently nonce-word for “‘barber.’’) An- 
other instance in ‘ The Show Folks’ by 
Pierce Egan, p. 37 (Arnold, K. I., 1831). 

827. 


Brrist. ‘Life and Times of Frederick 
Reynolds,’ Vol. i., p. 195 (Colburn, 2nd 


“On ‘either side of which, are two fine 
rooms; the one for Faro, and the other 
for Hazard and Biribi.’’ 

1864. 

Boorner. ‘ Glim of Real Life, as seen 
in the Theatrical World, and in 
Bohemia’ by Peter Paterson (J. G. 
Bertram), p. 90 (Edinburgh, Nimmo, 
1864) : 


“The ‘boothers’ are pretty nearly a 
distinct class of the ‘ profession.’ ”’ 


Bootntnc. ‘Glimpses of Real Life as 
seen in the Theatrical World, and in 
Bohemia,’ p. 91 (1864) : 

**The boothing business was a new life to 
me.” 

1825. 

Busk (v.). ‘The. Life of an Actor’ by 
Pierce Egan, p. 200 (Pickering and 
Chatto, 1892—reprint of 1825 edn.): 

*‘T agreed with my clown, Tom Jefferies, 
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who could sing a good low comedy song, 
Mr. Brown, a musician, and myself, to 
busk our way up to London.”’ ‘i a 
(This is an unrecorded sense of busk 
(v2), corresponding to ‘‘ busking (3) 


and busker’”’ (Supp.), which are given.) 1827 


1866. 
Cuam. ‘Paris’ by F. C. Burnard, p. 27 
(Strand Printing Co., 1866) : 
Pledge you in every glass of Cham.” 


Crncyspom. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as 
seen in the Theatrical World, and in 
Bohemia,’ 124 (1864): 

t 


‘*The behind the scenes of circusdom is a 
quaint enough region.’’ 
CONGRATULATRIX. ‘Dramatic Reminiés- 


cences,’ by George Vandenhoff, p. 13 
(Cooper and Hotten, 1860) : 

‘*Madame Vestris ... was my next con- 
gratulatrix.”’ 


Costeresr. ‘Albert Chevalier’ by Him- 
self and Brian Daly, p. 191 (Macqueen, 


1896) : 
“Whilst Chevalier was rendering ‘ ’Appy 
’Ampstead ’ in his very best costerese.’’ 


EntreTIENn. ‘Life and Times of Frederick 
Reynolds,’ Vol. ii., p. 257 (1827) : 

**Compensates in the eyes of Providence, 
for six weeks pleasant ‘ entretien’ with a 
young and gay seducer.”’ 


Gac (sb.). ‘Life of an Actor,’ p. 210 
(1892—reprint of 1825) : 

**I would recommend you, Sir, to have a 
gag at a manufacturing town a few miles 

rom here.’’ 

(For a strolling-player to ‘‘ have a gag’’ at 
a place represents a sense something 
between ‘‘gag’’ (v1) (5.b.) and “ gag’ 
(v5), but nearer to the former.) 

1814. 

GumpisH. ‘ Memgirs of Charles Mathews’ 
by Mrs. Mathews, Vol. ii, p. 340 
(Bentley, 1838) quoting letter dated 24 
Dec. 1814: 

Remember your last [letter] was very 
short, and a little gumpish about 
Susan, &c.”’ 

1896. 

Hatts, Tue (contraction , of ‘‘ Music- 

Halls’’). ‘ Albert Chevalier,’ p. 115 


‘He was one of the few actors of any 
— who had migrated to the 


1838. 
InterMepDIATE. ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol, 
i., p. 259 (1838) : 
“ rr regaled the company with a gallon 
of ‘ intermediate.’ ”’ 


LaIperons (= ugl ople). ‘Life and 
Times of Frederick Reynolds,’ Vol. i., p. 
20 (1827) : 

‘* Here is encouragement for gallant male 
laiderons.”’ 


Liprary (in the sense of theatre-ticket 
agency). ‘The Stage, both Before and 
Behind the Curtain’ by Alfred Bunn, 
Vol. iii., pp. 165-6 (Bentley, 1840): 
It is not unknown to the public generally, 
but especially to persons of ton, that 
several fashionable librarians at the west 
end of the metropolis are extensive specu- 
lators in theatres... 

‘ There is a class of people in this town (as 
elicited in the cosliad, conversation of a 
lady of rank with Charles Kean) who 
affect not to know where a theatre is, 
unless they obtain their information ‘at 
the library’... 

There are more reasons than one for this 
assumed affectation; but the principal 
reason after all is, that if they take their 
boxes at the office of the theatres, they 
must exhibit their purses; but if they go 
to Bond Street, or to the corner of St. 
James’s Street, their names get into the 
books of the manager and the librarian 
at the same time. Crepir, credit is the 
great consideration with this part of the 
community ... and there are few of 
this genus who would not much rather 
promise to pay a librarian five or six 
guineas for a box than actually pay a 
manager half that sum for one.’ 

1888. 

‘A Society Clown’ by George Grossmith, p. 
128 (Arrowsmith, 1888): 
Communicated with me through one of 
the musical libraries in Bond Street.” 
(The theatre-ticket agencies, collectively, 

are to this day always referred to as ‘ The 

Libraries’ in the theatrical profession.) 


Matacovustic. 
190 (1860) : : 
e present over-large and mal-acoustic 


‘Dramatic Reminiscences,’ 


Boston Theatre. 
1813-1818 ’ by Samuel H. Romilly, p. 4 


(Murray, 1936), quoting letter dated 1 
Nov. 1813: 
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“ Her little maniéré airs are with difficulty 

supported for a few hours.” 
1782. 

Manvucussion. ‘Late Eighteenth Century 
Drama’ by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 12 
(Cambs. Univ. Press, 2nd Edn., 1937), 
ge The Dramatic Puffers’ by the 

v. Henry Bate (Produced: Covent 
Garden Theatre, 9 Feb. 1782) : 

playhouse machine. . an Applander ; 
a mechanical improvement on the vulgar 
art of manucussion.”’ 

1859. 

PLATITUDE (in sense of ‘‘ level ’’). ‘ Thirty- 
Five Years of a Dramatic Author’s Life’ 
by Edward Fitzball, Vol. i., pp. 31, 103 
(Newby, 1859) : 

‘To be something is the hope and desire of 
every ambitious feeling, therefore it is 
only natural that the aspiring mind 
should incline towards the platitude 
where that something is to be attained.”’ 

“Very few dramatic writers, of my 
abilities, or in my platitude, had ever 
met with more decided success.’’ 

1896. 
PRESTIDIGITATE (v.). ‘ Albert Chevalier,’ 

p. 196 (1896) : 

“And then—Bertram having prestidigi- 
tated as only he can.” 


Rirtewoman. ‘ The Players,’ Vol. i., No. 
2, p. 13 (1860) : 

“The conclusion takes place amidst a 
pet display of Riflewomen, Union 

acks, &c.”’ 
1842, 

Royate. ‘ Diaries of W. C. Macready’ by 
William Toynbee, Vol. ii., p. 171 (Cha 
man and Hall, 1912), quoting diary of 26 
May 1842: 

“A middle-aged man, dressed to a point of 
exactness with moustache and royale 
oiled to points which curled up at con- 
siderable distance from his face.’’ 


Sawpuster. ‘The Players,’ Vol. i., No. 
10, p. 75 (1860), quoting speech (by 
Thackeray) on 22 Feb. 1860: 

“Or Laertes or Hamlet, or (to come to the 
equestrian school) the sawduster in the 
circus.” 


Scarrotper (U.S.?). ‘ Dramatic Reminis- 
cences,’ p. 107 (1860) : 

“The company was, in fact, a Show-com- 
pany—scaffoldere—that played in booths 
in summer, and in winter, betook them- 
selves to small theatres.”’ 

(Although used here of England, Vanden- 


hoff had lived mostly in U.S. and the 
word is, in my view, a U.S. one.) 
1860. 

ScHneIpER. ‘ The Players,’ Vol. i., No. 10, 
p. 75 (1860), quoting speech (by Thack- 
eray) on 22 Feb. 1860: 

“To have a kilt and a tartan from an ex- 
pensive tailor, and he does not pay that 

for the goods he sends home.” 

Soraep (‘‘ furnished with sofas ’’) (ppl. a.). 
‘Dramatic Reminiscences,’ p. 104 (1860) : 

‘A very nn room had been fitted u 
as my dressing-room, cleaned, carpet 
sofa’d, well lit.’ 

1860. 

TatkaBitity. ‘The Players,’ Vol. i., No. 
1, p. 3 (1860) : 

“And the hits at modern talkabilities 
clever.”’ 


TinseEx (sb.). ‘The Players,’ Vol. i., No. 
1, p. 8 Advert. (1860) : 

“Stages, Plays and Tinsels, with every 
description of Children’s Theatrical 
Amusements.”’ 

(These are the tinsel-pictures—‘‘ twopence- 
coloured.’’) 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
FLEMING OF Roapstown, Co. Siico 
(Continued from ante p. 312). 

1806. Fuieminc, James. 576—338—391174. 
Jones, Loftus, v. Fleming, James. Regd. 20 

March, 1806. 

A Deed dated 24 Feb. 1806 between Loftus 
Jones of Ardinglass, Co, Sligo, Esq., of 1st 
part and James FLeminc, of Roadstown, Co. 
Sligo, Esq., and Margaret Fleming, spinster, 
only child of said James Fleming by Mar- 

aret Fleming als. Bruce (or Bruen H.F.R.) 
his wife of the 2nd part. Said James Fleming 
and Robert French of Kildare Street, City of 
Dublin, Esq., of 3rd part. and, Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, of Lissadell (or Lisgodell 
H.F.R.), Co. Sligo, Bart., and William 
Knott of City of Dublin, Esq., of the 4th part. 
- Reciting/That a Marriage to be between 
said Loftus Jones and Margaret Fleming in 
consideration of which and portion of said 
Margaret Fleming, he Loftus Jones released to 
James Fleming and Robert French the town 
and lands of Loghnecronage als, Laghanone- 
cronage, als. Loghanenonse half a quarter— 
containing 17 acres, 1 rood; Carron McKilli- 
bully als. Carrokillebully one quarter con- 
taining 117 acres; Ardnebrone one quarter 
containing 109 acres, 2 roods; Carrowneboler 
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als. Carronabole one quarter containing 100 
acres, 1 rood, profitable and 32 acres unprofit- 
able; Carrowfree als. Carrowenree 98 acres 
— and 24 acres, 3 roods unprofitable ; 

orbe als, Gorby 42 acres, 2 roods; Idorneene 
99 acres; Drumnegowill one quarter contain- 
ing 155 acres, 2 roods, part of the same 224 
acres; Carrowreagh 210 acres; Mullaghgusan 
als. Mullaghhiffer ala Mullaghesser, contain- 
ing 73 acres, 1 rood; Carrownekneckan als. 
Carrowtinockan containing 44 acres; Tober- 
ronane, als. Toberawnan als. Toberovanan 
als, Toberonane containing 49 acres, 2 roods; 
part of Sonagh quarter als. Sinagh 31 acres, 
2 roods; part of same 34 acres. Land in 3 
cartrons of Sudrey als. Sudery als, Sudderee 
56 acres, 3 roods. Land Lismore 1 quarter 
containing 52 acres, 3 roods; Sheanmore and 
Castasaragh als. Castacaragh als. Castlecar- 
ragh 1 quarter containing 46 acres; Lislena 
als. Castle Dermot containing 52 acres: Lis- 
lena half a quarter 76 acres. Lane part of 
Carpureagh als, Carowreagh 58 acres, 2 roods. 
Carroweashall 37 acres, 2 roods. Brickeen 3 
cartrons containing 48 acres, 2 roods. Carrow- 
ernine als. Carrowerenne containing 32 acres. 
Ballyfarice containing 64 acres, 2 roods, in 
the four quarters of Grangemore als. Grange- 
mere 212 acres, in Drumeaken als. Drum- 
beakin 3 quarters and in Mallin als. Carrow- 
Mablin als. Mollen als, Mullin 302 acres. 
Raherbush als. Rathurlish half a quarter con- 
taining 51 acres, Carrowreagh half quarter 
65 acres. 

One third part of Lismore 77 acres all 
situate Bo: Tiereragh, Co. Sligo. 

And also Clonslachoyle als, Clomlachoyles 
als. Cloonachoyle containing 208 acres, 1 rood, 
24 poles, part of the same 74 acres, 16 poles 
profitable and 253 acres and 16 poles unprofit- 
able. Rathforgerey als. Rathfagory als. Rath- 
fagary als. Rathonagarey containing 219 
acres, 32 poles profitable and 84 acres, 3 roods, 
24 poles unprofitable. Carrowreagh containing 
190 acres, 3 roods, 8 poles. Bracklonagh con- 
taining 299 acres, 2 roods profitable and 98 
acres, 1 rood, 8 poles unprofitable. Buna- 
cranagh containing 242 acres, 2 roods. 
Brogher one cartron containing 59 acres, 32 
poles profitable, and 86 acres, 2 roods un- 
profitable. Derrynile one cartron containing 
104 acres, 3 roods, 8 poles profitable and 24 
acres, 1 rood, 8 poles unprofitable. Derey- 
nasley als. Derrynasly one cartron containing 
66 acres, 2 roods profitable and 28 acres 
2 roods unprofitable. Ballinehurey als. 
Ballynehurry als, Ballincurey one quarter 
containing 208 acres, 2 roods profitable, 283 
acres, 2 roods, 36 poles unprofitable. Teigh- 


leagh als, Nilmalarer als. Teighadough als, 
Killinalasser containing 28 acres, in Kil- 
rawer one quarter 101 acres, 1 rood, 13 poles, 
Taigholayagane als. Taghaleyagane als, 
Teighelaragrane containing 78 acres profit 
able all situate Bo: Leny als. Liney, Co. Sligo, 

And also the demesne land of Ardneglass 
als, Ardnaglass, Co, Sligo, and all house and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging of his the 
said Loftus Jones thereto To Hold to James 
Fleming and Robert French during life of 
Loftus Jones on trust to secure to Margaret 
Fleming a fortune of £500 charged on said 
lands. And after death of said Loftus Jones 
to use of said Robert Gore Booth and Wil- 
liam Knott to create a trust (for) 500 years 
for the use of the younger children of the said 
marriage to raise £5,000. 

Witness: Thomas Jones of Ardnaglass, Co, 
Sligo, 

Witnesses to Memorial: James Wheeler, 
City of Dublin, Attorney, and Thomas Jones, 
and executed by Loftus Jones. 

a ae Jones sworn at Dublin 20 March, 


" (Registry of Decds Office, Dublin). 


Hy. Firzcreratp 
Weston-super-Mare. 


NON IGNARA MALI, MISERIS Suc- 
CURRERE DISCO.’’—In an interest- 
ing note on this famous line Larousse 


observes, ‘‘ Aucune traduction en vers nien . 


prose ne saurait rendre la profonde sensi- 
bilité que respirent ces paroles touchantes; 
beaucoup de nos podtes l’ont cependant 
essayé’’; he gives four examples, from Vol- 
taire, De Bellay, Lemierre, and Delille’s 
translation of the Aeneid. The last runs 
‘“Malheureuse, j’appris  plaindre le 
malheur’’; this alone gives disco its value, 
for ‘‘ le malheur est ]’école de la sensibilité”’; 
but plaindre is a poor substitute for succur- 
rere. Voltaire’s compatir is little better. 
How has the line been treated in English? 
Scarcely less pathetic, says Henry, is our 
own Sterne: ‘‘ She had suffered persecution 
and learned mercy.”’ Similar fellow-feeling 
he finds in Soph. ‘ Ajax’ 1381, and_ three 
words of the Anthology give the sentiment, 
‘having suffered I know how 
to pity.” Of the professed translators 
Dryden is very far from the Latin :— 
Like you an alien in a land unknown, 
I learn to pity woes so like my own, 


Conington comes nearer with this :— 


Myself not ignorant of woe, 
Compassion I have learned to show. 
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On which an obvious comment is ‘‘ So had 
the Walrus and the Carpenter’’; the rhyme 
was in command, and Conington’s short lines 
multiply the masters under whom every 
thymester works, Also one observes that 
disco is not didici ; Dido’s lesson is still going 
on, But the main objection, which applies to 
al] Conington’s very skilful version, is that 
these tripping octosyllables give an entirely 
false notion of Virgil’s movement. 

Here is my own effort—‘‘ Trouble I know, 
and thus I learn to succour the distressed.’’ 
ef. Claudian, ‘In Eutrop.’ i. 188. 

clementia cunctis 
In similes, animosque ligant 


LINK WITH LYTE.—Living to celebrate 

her 102nd birthday last June, Mrs. Mary 
Andrews Pine, of 22, Middle Street, Brix- 
ham, died at her home on Friday, 31 Oct. 
This is of more than local interest because 
Mary Pine (bearer of a name honoured time 
out of mind at Brixham), was ‘‘ probably 
the only person then living with a personal 
memory of the famous hymn-writer, Rev. 
Henry Francis Lyte, the composer of the 
immortal hymn, ‘ Abide with me’,’’ to quote 
from the obituary notice in the Western 
Morning News of 1 Nov. Mary was between 
seven and eight when Mr. Lyte left Brixham 
for Nice. She would gay that she remembered 
him, ‘‘ wearing his white surplice,”” as he 
stood in the pulpit of Lower Brixham 
Church. 

She was a member of the Sunday School he 
founded. She had vivid memories of the children 
singing hymns which he had composed, as he 
trained them to find out whether he liked the tunes 
or not that he had set to them. 

As 1847, still well ahead, will see the 
centenary of the death of Lyte (born 1793), it 
may be helpful to correct here a common 
mistake of which even Sabine Baring-Gould 
was guilty, The district church of Lower 
Brixham, as folks called it (Lower Brixham 
having been constituted an ecclesiastical dis- 
trict on 20 Sept., 1825), had been erected, by 
subscription, around 1820, as a chapel of 
ease. Its register dates from 1826, A little 
before 1850 it became a perpetual curacy. 
The living was made a vicarage on 3 April, 

366. So it is not true to say, as the com- 
pilers ‘and, after them, the journalists, 
remain content to repeat, that H. F. Lyte 
was the first vicar of All Saints, Lower Brix- 
ham; he was the first incumbent, and that 
from 1823. 


ConNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


Readers’ Queries. 


RPWARD MYRFIN, TRAVELLER, OB. 

1553.—The above named, commemorated 
by a brass in the church of Kirtling, Cam- 
bridgeshire, died in 1553, and is described as 
dying ‘‘ after a life of travel.’”’ It is stated, 
in an account of the church, that ‘‘ not many 
Englishmen of his day knew more of the 
world.”’ I do not find him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
What is known of him? 


HESS PLAYERS’ TITLES.—Of Alexan- 
der Alekhine, who became chess champion 
of the world in 1927, it is said that 


as chess player he got the title of Master at the age 
- en, 1909, and the title of Great Master in 


What authority confers such titles and are 
these titles the only ones apart from those of 
world and regional champions? 


FrepERIc CoNNETT WHITE, 


IR SAMUEL FERGUSON: A POEM.— 
Sir Samuel Ferguson published a poem 
called ‘Anna Grace’ and beginning :— 
Get up, get up, our Anna dear, 
And leave the weary spinning wheel. 
In what collection of his verse does this 
appear? Is it in ‘ Lays of the Western Gael,’ 
1865? I am anxious to get the book when I 
know that it contains ‘ Anna Grace,’ though 
it is probably out of print by this time. 


FReEpDA. 


QPANISH DOLLARS CURRENT IN 
“ENGLAND, 1797.—In Parson Wood- 
forde’s Diary, under date March 24, 1797, we 
are told that the diarist got of a friend of his 
‘“two Spanish Dollars having our King’s 
Head in Miniature stamped on the Neck of 
the King of Spain, alluding to the great 
Victory over the Spanish Fleet [Cape St. 
Vincent], lately, by Sir J. Jervis,’ pean 
tinues: ‘‘ They are made current now in 
England and go for 4s/9d.”’ Is this literally 
true? If so, what amount in these dollars 
was circulated in England, and for how long? 
Other references to the matter would be 
welcomed. 
Joun SMITH. 


*“DAUSE.” — When you write down 

‘* pause,’’ you may be using English, 
French, or German. The word has the same 
form in the three languages and Latin has 
pausa, Lucretius vi, 16. The Greek ratAa 
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is plainly of the same origin but slightly dif- 
ferent. Is there any other word so widely and 
exactly repeated without any change in its 
form? 

SENEx. 


ORELL.—Can any reader supply the 
dates and places of death of Lieut.-Gen. 
William Alexander Sorell and of his eldest 
son, Lieut.-Col. William Sorell, who was 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land 1816-1824? 
Particulars of their respective marriages 

are also desired. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ FAIR MAID 
OF PERTH.’’—To what is the allusion 
in the words italicised? (a) ‘‘ Let there be 
strong forces maintained along the Harish 
frontier ’’ (ch.,xiii.). (b) ‘“‘I will put the 
change on them as if I were in possession of 
Keddie’s ring ” (ch. xxii.). (c) “ St. Fillan’s 
Church ” (ch. xxvii.). (d) ‘‘ So prosper me 
God and St. Barr” (ch. xxviii.). 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


LUMINIUM STATUES.—It need per- 
haps hardly be said that the first statue 

in aluminium .to be erected was Gilbert’s 
famous ‘ Eros’ in Piccadilly Circus. What 
other statues in aluminium are there by now? 


H. S. B. 


URIAL IN A RIVER.—We all know the 
story of the burial of Alaric in the river 
Busento. The course of the stream was tem- 
rarily diverted, and after the burial, which 
included much treasure, the water was 
brought back into its old channel. Is this 
mode of burial of a king in accordance with 
folk-tradition, or was Alaric following an 
idea of his own? Are other instances of 

burial in a river recorded ? 

C. E. H. 


HRISTIAN NAMB CHANTAL.—Jeanne 
Francoise, Baronne de Chantal, foundress, 
under St. Francois de Sales, of the Order of 
the Visitation, has been commonly known in 
France as ‘‘ Ste Chantal.’’ Has Chantal 
been accepted as a girl’s Christian name in 
France? Could anyone give me instances of 

its use ? 

PEREGRINUS. 


AWRENCE AND LAZINESS.—How has 
this connection become proverbial? 

‘* Lazy Lawrence ’’ seems a phrase current all 
over England, but, if one may judge by 
Apperson’s ‘ English Proverbs and Proverbial 


Phrases,’ not before the end of the eighteenth 
century. If it had occurred earlier, one might 
have connected it with St. Lawrence’s day 
falling on Aug. 10—a time of heat; but by 
1784 saints and stories of saints had sure} 
more or less dropped from the popular mind 
Perhaps some other Lawrence is meant. Can 
any reader explain? 

A. B. ©, 


THE USES OF A HIGHWAY.—I read the 

other day that legally, a highway is only 
to be used for passing along. It cannot 
legally be used for racing or for a public 
meeting; it is doubtful whether a passenger 
may stop in it for the purpose of sketching, 
or even of resting. What, in the case of 
these rules, constitutes the high way. . The 
bare surface of the road. The verges of a 
highway may be seen occupied by gipsies, and 
animals are sometimes turned out to graze 
upon them, What is the legal description of 


a road? 
M. U. H. R. 


RGING AND COINING.—How far back 

can the activities of the forger of bank- 
notes or the coiner be traced? And when do 
we first hear of somebody’s signature having 
been forged ? 


TEKTON. 


AINT-PY.—What saint is denoted by this 
surname? It was borne by the leader of 
a heroic reconnaissance party in the marshes 
of the Lys before the battle of Rosebecque. Is 
the name otherwise known in French 
genealogy ? 
8. E. Y. 


LK REMEDIES: BLACKCURRANT. 

—This is supposed to be excellent for the 
throat, and, I mt is still prescribed—or 
at any rate employed. Apart from notice of 
it as a remedy in herbals can mention of it be 
found (a) in any mediaeval records; (b) in 
old French or other continental records? 
What is the modern French name for the 
black variety fruit which in general is 
called groseille? x 


ROZIER.—In the footnote at p. 782 of 
Brewer’s ‘Phrase & Fable’ there is & 

uotation from ‘‘ Crozier: Popular Errors, 
chap. iv, p. 53.” 

Can any of your readers kindly give me 
full particulars of this Crozier book ? 

If mee has a copy for sale I should be 
glad to learn the price. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 
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JOHN REVELL. 


(clxxxi. 289). 


HE Visitation of Herts (Harl. Soc. Pub., 
xxii., p. 114) states that Roger son of 
Roger Revell, surveyor to Queen Elizabeth, 
married Mary, daughter of George Horsey of 
Digswell, Herts. (Cussans’s ‘ Herts,’ ‘ Broad- 
water Hundred,’ p. 253, calls her Margaret.) 
But “‘ Roger ’”’ may be an error for ‘‘ John.” 
The sources for research, mentioned in 
Marshall’s ‘Genealogist’s Guide’ (which I 
have not an opportunity for consulting) 
suggest that the Revell family was connected 
with Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire and Cornwall. The ‘ D.N.B.’ includes 
Sir Richard Revell or Rivell (d. 1222), knight 
and landowner who was sheriff of Devon and 
Cornwall, temp. Richard I. 

A charter (Harl. MS. 391, fol. 89b.), re- 
lating to lands of Waltham Abbey in London, 
records that William Revel and his son 
Andrew claim certain liberties of Abbot 
Richard Fitz Ernald. A Robert Revel was a 
sheriff of London in 1490 and gave liberally 
towards the rebuilding of the church of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, where he was buried. (Stow’s 
‘Survey,’ and Malcolm ‘ London Redivivus,’ 


iv., p. 432, 

ithe Revell family was also represented in 
Herts. Before 1194 William son of Andrew 
Revell (probably the same as mentioned 
above) received a grant of lands in Cocken- 
hatch, Barkway, from Robert de Burun. A 
John Revell held Revels Hall manor in 
Bengeo in the days of Henry II and 
after sold it to John Lovetot. (Chauncy’s 
‘Herts,’ p. 268.) He also witnessed Gil- 
bert de Tany's gift of all his lands in 
Willian (14 virgates) to St. Albans Abbey 
(Ibid., p. 386). In 1303 Geoffrey Revel 
was holding half a knight’s fee in Bengeo. 
Tn some documents among the deeds of Wood- 
hall Park estate, Watton-at-Stone, which re- 
late to Lele manor, Hertford, this Geoffrey 
Revel of Bengeo is mentioned in 1279 and 
1280. Other members of the family are 
Richard Revel of Bengeo in 1318 and Walter 
Revel in 1336. How-long the family con- 
tinued there is uncertain; the manor was 
certainly in other hands before 1495: but it 
was long enough for them to give name to 
Revel’s Hall which still stands next to St. 
Leonard’s Church, Bengeo. 

An interesting incident occurred in 1359, 
when for three and a half months, King John 


of France who had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Poitiers, was confined at Hertford 
Castle. The record of expenditure and re- 
ceipts kept by his chaplain and notary Denys 
de Collors states that on Wednesday before 
Good Friday the King visited the hermitage 
of the brother of the Trinity, heard mass 
there and made an offering of five nobles. 
Another visit was paid there on Easter 
Tuesday for mase at six o’clock. On May 25, 
an entry by Denys de Collors records a pay- 
ment of 10 shillings to Master Walter Revel 
for his sow which the royal hounds had killed. 
To-day there still remains traces of a hermit’s 
cell in the north wall of the chancel of St. 
Leonard’s Church: and so, piecing together 
these three records, a pretty picture emerges 
of the captive king with his attendants and 
hounds calling there to hear mass. The 
hounds, getting impatient at the delay, 
chase and kill Walter Revel’s sow in a ere 4 
bouring field. 


Hertford Museum. 


THE RELIGION OF LORD MAYORS OF 
LONDON (clxxxi. 246, 278).— The 
various subscriptions to religious formulae 
and attestation of the Supremacy would have 
the possibility of a Nonconformist 
ord Mayor, prior to the Commonwealth. An 
account of the life of Sir Richard Andrews, 
the regicide Lord Mayor, and of his 
Puritanism was contained in the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society’s Transactions he 
April, 1939. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


J.C. W. 


AMES DUTWHITE (clxxxi. 242, s.v. 

* Huguenots of Blackfriars . . . in Shake- 

spearian Days’).—Could Mr. J. C. Wuite- 

BROOK kindly deal with a question or two 

which arises from his account of the P.C.C. 
Will (52, Sanberbe) of James Dutwite: 

1. Is it not evident that Jacqueline, the 
wife of (a) Thomas Vautrollier (d. 1587), 
and (b) Richard Field, was daughter of the 
said James Dutwite? Why then is the 
addition made that Jacqueline Vautrollier 
was related to a family of Harvey, Black- 
friars denizens? Should it not rather be that 
James Dutwite, or his wife Elizabeth, was 
related to this Harvey family, or else that 
Thomas Vautrollier was related to it? 

2. How is the statement in ‘the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
vol. xx, p. 190, to be taken, viz., that a 
daughter Jaklin (i.e., of Thomas Vautrollier) 
was married in 1588 to Richard Field? 


W. H. Wetpty. 
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HE HERITAGE-TEMPLE PEDIGREE: 
A CORRECTION (clxxxi. 166), s.v. 
‘Some Spenser Problems.—The Heritage- 
Temple pedigree set out here cannot be 
correct. As it stands Peter Temple of Burton 
Dassett and of Stow (d. 28 May 1577) is 
shown to be first cousin once removed of 
Thomas Heritage, Precentor of Lichfield and 
later Dean of South Malling, but Peter 
Temple’s will (P.C.C. Langley, 26) mentions 
his ‘‘ late uncle, Thomas Heritage, Clerk.’’ It 
must be concluded then that this clergyman 
was son of John Heritage of Burton Dassett 
and brother of Alice Heritage, the mother of 
Peter Temple. 
W. H. Wetpty. 


SOGGEE SURNAME (clxxxi. 304).—To 

know where this remarkable name was 
met with and in what period it was noted 
might have helped. 

As to pronunciation, if ‘‘sodgy”’ or 
‘* sozzhay ’’ be the sound, then one remembers 
that Italian has but one word, soggetto 
(plus its offspring) and French not even one 
with the “‘ sogg ’? combination. 

To think simultaneously of this name and 
of the French-English word ‘‘ soget’’ is to 
recall the latter’s rarity. Once only does it 
occur in Chaucer, in ‘The Court of Love’ 
(line 93) : 

For there n’is god in Heaven or Hell ywis, 
But he hath ben right soget unto Love. 

If the pronunciation be ‘‘ soggy,’’ German 
also has merely one word, soggen, with a like 
root. 

Be the word pure English, there is a faint 
possibility that a man may have been dubbed 
‘Soggy,’’ and one remembers that to this 
day workaday folks say, of a silly fellow, 
‘* He’s wet.’’ (I do not know whether, from 
the Devonshire word ‘‘ zogging,”’ i.e. dozing, 
we may assume an adjective, ‘‘ zoggy,’’ with 
the sense of ‘“‘dozy” in English and 
‘dopey ’’ in American.) The word is infre- 
quent in literature. Ben Jonson used it once 
only, in ‘Every man out of his Humour,’ 
about which fact William Gifford (1757-1826), 
himself a son of the people, remarked : 


Soggy is not a very common word, nor does it 
appear elsewhere, ...I think, in any [other] of 
our old dramatists ; yet I have heard it applied 
(with what propriety I know not) to hay that has 
been cut too early and “ sweats ” as it lies in heaps. 


But, though infrequent in books, I believe 
the word is not far below the surface in the 
ultra-urban mind. Not so long ago, in the 
twilight, when crossing a field with shallow 
pockets of held water, I found myself exclaim- 


ing instinctively, to my companion, ‘“ How 
soggy this ground is! ” 

i No place-name with anything suggestive of 
‘* Soggee ”’ seems to exist, if we except Sogge 
in Norway and a couple of other names, Sok- 
kelven and Sokkelvsfjord. (Orcadian sur 
names, by the way, include none resembling 
Soggee.) To be sure there is the forgotten 
chapelry of Sogenhoe, in Ufford parish 
Suffolk, about which I do not know whether it 
has to do with the Saxon soke (‘‘soc’’) or 
with the Old English personal name Socca, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE, 


OWETT (clxxxi. 289). — Reference to 

+ Abbott & Campbell’s ‘ Life of Benjamin 
Jowett’ (John Murray, 1897) shows that 
Joseph Jowett (1752-1813) of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and his brother Henry Jowett 
(1756-1850) of Magdalene College, Cambridge 
were great-uncles of the Master of Balliol.” 


Craup 


MEPICAL USE OF ELECTRICITY 

(clxxxi. 301).—The reference to the 
therapeutic use of electricity quoted is by no 
means early ; an unpublished letter written by 
a Cheshire parson in 1753 contains the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ The Tryal you have had of Electricity 
gives you good encouragement to proceed, and 
fair Hopes of Success.’’ The history of the 
subject will be found in Dr. Hector A. Col- 
well’s ‘Essay on the History of Electro- 
therapy ’—published by Heinemann in 1922. 
The Librarian of Richmond will find many 
earlier allusions to the subject than he sup- 
poses. 

G. E. 


IN ARCADIA EGO” (clxxxi. 303).— 
: Much will be found about this phrase 
in the Oxford Press Periodical for April 
1936, from an article by Erwin Panofsky. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


E REGENCY: LADIES’ RIDING 
*  (clxxxi, 204, 251).—While noticing with 
interest Mr. D. L. Murray’s explanation of 
how the lady pictured on the jacket of his 
novel comes to be riding on the off-side, may I 
venture to question his implication that 60 to 
ride was the wrong way to ride? I can remem- 
ber in my youth seeing ladies occasionally 
riding on the off-side: and if I am not mis 
taken some riding-masters liked their pupils 
to accustom themselves to ride both ways. 
The need for difference in saddle was probably 
the reason this was not more frequently 
practised. 


R. E. L. 
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CHURCH, CHELTENHAM 
(clxxxi. 288).—This is incorrectly des- 
ctibed. There is no church at Southam, 
which was, and I presume still is, a hamlet 
with Brockhampton. In the 1912 Clergy 


List, there is, of course, no church at above 


Southam, but only the one at Southam in Co. 
Warwick. Under the list of benefices, there 
is ‘‘ Southam, Co. Glos. See Bishops-Cleeve”’ ; 
under which heading we have St. Michael, 
“with Stoke-Orchard and Southam and 
Gotherington, Co. Glos.’’ 

About 1880, the hamlets of Southam and 
Brockhampton had a population of about 
264. Southam has not even a post-office ; the 
other hamlet has one. At one time the hamlet 
was called Southam-de-la-Bere, because the 
ancient family of Baghott-~de-la-Bere lived 
there. I remember very well, some sixty 
years ago, having a coloured picture purport- 
ing to be a room in the house, or manor- 
house—a fine Jacobean room. As far as 
my memory takes me back, I do not remem- 
ber the two persons ‘‘ E’’ mentions, as having 
anything to do with the hamlet of Southam. 
I know that it is difficult in these days to 
consult books in many of the great public 
libraries, but I am fairly certain that any 
recent copy of Kelly’s Directory of Co. Glou- 
cester will give some information regarding 
notable monuments, etc., in the parish church 
of Bishops-Cleeve ; and, no doubt, a Chelten- 
ham guide-book will give illustrations of 
interesting near villages, churches, etc., such 
as Bishops-Cleeve, 

Hersert SourHam. 


If “‘E”’ will refer to ‘Old Gloucestershire 
Churches,’ by William Hobart Bird, pub- 
lished by E. J. Burrow, Ltd., about 1931, I 
think that he will find a description. 

W. H. Quarrett. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. AMPLIFICA- 
TION: IRONY (clxxxi. 186, 271).— 
Miss Green demonstrates that amplification 
may be degraded by verbosity. If, however, 
the verbosity be employed, not as a diluent, 
but to narrow the field of investigation, does 
amplification automatically cease? e.g., 
Thwackum loq.: ‘‘ When I mention religion, 
I mean the Christian religion; and not only 
the Christian religion, but the Protestant 
religion; and not only the Protestant reli- 
gion but the Church of England ’’—‘ Tom 
Jones,’ bk. iii, ch. 3. Do Fielding’s words 
fall on their feet better if regarded not as 
amplification but as dramatic irony? They 
bear some resemblance to Miss GReEEN’s de- 
finition: ‘‘ the putting words into a speaker’s 


mouth which have for the audience a mean- 
ing not intended by the speaker.”’ 


J. P. pe C. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 

(clxxxi. 25, 78, 123, 129, 179, 219, 290).— 
Dickens, in 1860, when the contents of his 
London house were transferred to his country 


home at Gadshill on the Dover Road, wrote 
to Forster :— 


What terrific adventures have been in action; how 
many overladen vans were knocked up at Graves- 
end, and had to ws Guat out of chalk-turnpike 
in the dead of the night the whole equine power 


fi this establishment, shall be revealed at another 
e. 


Chalk is a small village east of Gravesend 
where the old Dover Road meets the main 
thoroughfare through the town, that bears the 
name “* New Road,”’ at its centre. Both these 
routes had milestones, the measurements 
being, until quite recently, to Rochester. The 
great novelist, himself a keen Kentish 

edestrian, must have been a close observer of 

istance indicators. ‘‘ There’s milestones on 
the Dover Road”’ exclaims a character in 
‘ Copperfield,’ a quotation that is itself almost 
a classic. 

The actual timings of the stage and mail 
coaches along the turnpike roads should be 
available from a variety of authoritative 
sources. Much information can also be ob- 
tained from C. C. Harper’s ‘ Stage Coach and 
Mail in Days of Yore’ and ‘ Half-Hours with 
the Highwaymen.’ The timings were so 
accurate, the speeds being worked out to a 
fraction, that the arrival of the mail at 
Holyhead could be scheduled with railway pre- 
cision at 10.55 p.m. The tollgate men, on 
hearing the horn of the guard half-a-mile 
away, would throw open their gates for the 
right of way. 

Milestones on or near private estates have 
been noticed at Ashburnham Place, Sussex; 
Stowe School, Buckingham; Vancouver 
pm near Stowe. A weathered stone of a 
displaced series not removed during road 
alterations more than a generation ago, 
occurs behind a hedge in Brackley Road, 
Buckingham. The old country lane from 
Buckingham to Brill was a narrow, little- 
used route having milestones. It intersects 
the Bicester and Aylesbury turnpike near 
Crendon Underwood. The practice of placing 
the name of the parish in which any particu- 
lar stone was situate, upon the topmost panel 
of a triangular stone, was not unusual. In 
some counties dark-coloured stones having 
inscriptions in white were used. Lettering 
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and figuring might be incised, painted or 
embossed, though incision did not appear to 
apply to those of iron patterns. ertain 
milestones bear the date of their erection, as 
in the vicinity of Shaftesbury, Dorset, and 
at East Knoyle, where the year 1766 is 
inscribed. Shaftesbury is written ‘‘Shaston,”’ 
as in Hardy’s Wessex novels. In a meadow 
by the mill at Ratcliffe on the Wreak near 
Leicester, is a canal navigation milestone. 

Grants in aid from the rates were sanc- 
tioned by special legislation to enable the 
turnpike trusts to carry on after the intro- 
duction of railways. (Tolls were abolished 
altogether in Ireland by 1858, and the whole 
upkeep became rate supported.) Each turn- 
pike trust on foundation, was commonly 
established for a term of twenty-one years. 
On expiry of that period it had been anti- 
cipated, as a piece of ‘‘ wishful thinking,”’ 
that by the receipts from toll the road would 
have been so weil built that tolls would no 
longer be necessary. This was seldom if ever 
the case. The Toll Acts specified charges to 
be levied at every gate. Soldiers’ horses, 
agricultural implements and mail coaches 
passed through without payment. 

Early in the nineteenth century 11,000 
trusts controlled 23,000 miles of roads. In 
1837 toll revenue was 1} million pounds per 
annum. 

A turnpike was a bar of wood studded with 

ikes. Swung aside on an upright post the 
preiaeatal bar across the road was, in course 
of time, divested of its ‘‘ pikes,’’ and became 
a plain wooden bar with a bolt at the end to 
shoot or withdraw from the shutting post. 

Atan B. ANDERSON. 


POTATO-SKINS (clxxxi. 261).—The third 
+ line of the doggerel quoted was ‘‘ For they 
feed pigs and pigs feed us.’’ Some reader 
wil] no doubt recall the fourth and last line. 
(Rev.) R. Park. 

The doggere] ended :— 


The skin feeds the pig and the pig feeds you. 
Dearly beloved brethren, is not this true? 


In the ’seventies before vitamins were heard 
of, it parodied the platitude in sermons of the 
‘* Dearly beloved brethren ”’ type. 

Sayar.: 
The skin feeds pi and pi feeds me. 
Dearly beloved think ye? 
was the end of the daggerel according to the 
schoolboys of my childhood. e's 


The Library. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the 
Association. Vol. xxvi. 1940, 
Collected by Arundell Esdaile, (Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


WE have here half-a-dozen essays. The 
topics draw from a wide range; all are 
competently and interestingly handled, ag 
indeed the names of the writers lead one to 
expect. Linguistic and_ textual scholarship 
are represented by Mr. H. C. Wyld’s studiy of 
the ‘ Aspects of Style and Idiom in Fifteenth 
Century English,’ and Mrs. Evelyn Simp 
son’s ‘The Text of Donne’s Divine Poems,’ 
The old Miscellanies deserve perhaps more 
attention from students than they have 
obtained and Mr. Hugh Macdonald does 
oe service by his ‘Some Poetical 
iscellanies, 1672-1716.’ ‘ Landsca in 
Augustan Verse,’ Miss D. M. Stuart’s con 
tribution, offers a well-worn subject on which, 
however, the author has found somethin 
fresh to say. Mrs. Esdaile’s ‘ The Real 
Thomas Amory’ is the outstanding paper, 
Few of the secondary figures of the eighteenth- 
century have greater claim on the student's 
attention than the author of ‘ John Buncle’; 
few present the possibilities of eighteenth 
century eccentricity—or originality if that 
term is preferred—in a more instructive oF 
diverting shape, yet, as Mrs. Esdaile reminds 
us, no one hitherto has provided that ‘ full 
length portrait ’’ for which the material lies 
ready though it requires the scholar’s eye and 
hand to extract it. The essay placed first of 
the batch may with equally good reason be com 
sidered of permanent value. Mr. William R, 
Rutland there discusses ‘Tennyson and the 
Theory of Evolution.’ It has long been the 
fashion to disparage Tennyson as a thinker, | 
probably because, though much occupied by 
the science of his day—in particular by Evo- 
lution—he did not as outcome of this, jettison 
religious faith. Mr. Rutland shows how 
early Tennyson anticipated some of thé 
characteristic discoveries. and consequent 
theories of the nineteenth century, with what 
extraordinary lucidity and penetration he 
was able to follow up his intuitions, and how 
largely these were controlled by a definite phil 
osophy of life. A considerable revaluation off 
Tennyson must certainly be expected, and 
reo pages make part of the preparation 
or it. 
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